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ULLETIN OF 


FROM JOHN GUNTHER'S "Wonderful World of 


say land of snow-capped Kilimanjaro 


d the country where Stanley met Livingston, 
tomes now another contribution to the voli- 
tile and dazzling scene that makes up mid- 


“tentury Africa, this time in the form of a 


femarkable young African leader who seems 
urely destined to play a critical role in 
the evolution of his country if not his 
tontinent. 


He is Juiius K. Nyerere, modest leader 
d organizer of the movement for national 
dependence in Tanganyika, whose shrewdly 
derate, reasoned appeals for reform are 
sing some interesting challenges to the 
itish administation. 


Nyerere is now in the United States for 
ix weeks, trying to line up American scho- 
larships for potential Tanganyika leaders. 
lis visit, which is to include an appear- 
ince at the U.N., is sponsored by Maryknoll 
athers in cooperation with the Institute of 
\frican-American Relations. 


Nyerere is founder and president of the 
anganyika African National Union (TANU), a 
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Julius Nyerere, Man Behind Tanganyika Independence Movement, 
Is Now in U.S., Presents Position of African Nationalists 


two-year-old political movement which now 
claims a paid membership of 100,000. The 
depth of TANU's strength is at this stage 
difficult to assess, but Nyerere's views-- 
sometimes worlds apart from what one normally 
reads about Tanganyika--are nonetheless use- 
ful ones in helping to understand the wants 
of rising African nationalism. 


Son of an African chief, Nyerere was born 
about 35 years ago (there are no records) at 
Musoma near the eastern shore of Lake Victor- 
ia. He spent the first 12 years of his life 
there among his fellow Zanaki tribesmen, 
looking after the goats and cattle. Subse- 
quent pursuit of education took him from 
Tanganyika to Uganda to Scotland, and in 
1952 he returned home from its University of 
Edinburgh, with an M.A. in history and econo- 
mics. 

Nyerere's Tanganyika, second largest of 
Britain's colonial areas, produces coffee 
and sisal for export and boasts some mineral 
production including the world's richest 
diamond mine, but the economy is primarily 
one of hard, grinding subsistence agricul- 
ture on tribal lands covering an immense 
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stretch of Africa. Perhaps more than any- 
thing else, Julius Nyerere is absorbed with 
a desire to bring to this backward but in 
many ways promising land some of the good 
things of western progress. 


So far, the story of modern Tanganyika 
has largely been the story of sisal. Before 
the market began to break in 1951, export 
value of this crop alone was running in ex- 
cess of the territorial budget; so important 
is Tanganyika's sisal industry that British 
officials consider it "of great strategic 
value to the British Empire." The territory 
is the world's number one producer and has 
been accounting for one-fourth of the world 
supply of hard fibres generally. 


But sisal is primarily a non-African de- 
velopment, management of which is centered 
among the territory's 3,000 permanently 
settled Europeans. (Even counting mission- 
aries and civil servants, the European popu- 
lation in this land of eight million Afri- 
cans is only 25,000.) 


While accepting the facts of racial 
"plurality" in the territory's economic 
and social life, what Nyerere wants most of 
all is to bring development to Tanganyika in 
ways that will promote the interests of the 
great majority of the territory's Africans. 


He is not convinced that this is precise- 
ly the goal of Great Britain, or of Tangan- 
yika's Governor, Sir Edward Twining, or of 
the small non-African minorities which com- 
prise (and are responsible for creating, it 
is only fair to add) the bulk of the terri- 
tory's money economy. 


Like a good many African leaders today, 
men whose sense of responsibility to their 
people is difficult to question, Nyerere 
believes the surest way to direct develop- 
ment of the country along lines which pro- 
mote, primarily, the betterment 
of the African, is to 1) end 
foreign rule and any of its "ex- 
ploitive" features, 2) place 
control of the territory in Afri- 
can hands, 3) accomplish this, 
through a staged transition, as 
soon as possible. 


In an ideologically divided 
world, the potential availabil- 
ity of external aid to emerging 
countries is not lost on African 
leaders. Nor are they unaware 
of the financial troubles of 
post-war Europe, and the present 
difficulties European powers 


have in finding substantial amounts to "plow 


back" for development on a broad scale. 


In the view of many Africans, to speak of 
waiting until some far off day when, accord- 
ing to standards set by Europe or small non- 
African local minorities, the territory has 
achieved a measureable "preparedness" for 


self-government, is merely to dodge the issue | 


and go at the development problem backwards, 


In Tanganyika, Europeans as well as Afri- 
cans are beginning to face up to the hard 
facts of Britain's economic woes. This fall, 
Sir Eldred Hitchcock, one of the country's 
leading settlers, noted (he was quoting 
economists) that Britain's colonies are the 
“fairy godmothers" of the sterling area, 
whose money balances support "other econo- 
mies than their own." Britain, it was point- 
ed out, has been unable since the war to 
provide the colonies with "more than a frac- 
tion" of their capital needs. Any economic 
expansion in Tanganyika stemmed from private 
enterprise, and owes nothing to Government 
“development."" Tanganyika, Sir Eldred added, 
still has most of the factors which repel 
risk capital, and he said he knew of nothing 
the Government was doing to remedy the sit- 
uation. 


Not speaking as a friend of African nation- 
alism, Sir Eldred was looking for reduced 
taxes, but he brought out some of the same 
factors Nyerere considers, from a different 
vantage point, when he thinks of the well 
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being of Tanganyika's eight million Africans. |, 


Nyerere founded TANU in July 1954. 


This mush- eve 


rooming pressure group (it is not a party, be-\he ; 


cause Tanganyika does not yet have elections) 
seeks to drive home the idea that Tanganyika, 
as_a United Nations Trust Territory, ought to 
be governed with regard for the principles of 
self-determination, rather those of what Afri- 
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cans are inclined to regard as old-style Brit- 
sh colonialism. 


of Tanganyika fronts on the Indian Ocean, 
d- d is bordered by Kenya, Uganda, the vote- 
. ess Congo, the critical territory of North- 


rn Rhodesia with its strategic copperbelt, 

and the Portuguese "province" of Angola. 
eae bviously, progressive ideas there encounter 
ny cross-currents. Despite its trusteeship 
tatus, despite growing pressure within the 
mited Nations Trusteeship Council, and des- 
ite the fact that Africans outnumber Asians 
d Europeans at the ratio of about 320 to 3 
to 1, Britain has refused to go along with 
ecent recommendations of the Trusteeship 


ne ouncil on establishing target dates for in- 
ternal advancement; furthermore, she has 
we eclined to declare that the territory is to 
int- be ultimately developed as a state with Afri- 
ans in primary political control, which is 
wy me of the first demands of TANU. 
oD A unique form of equality prevails on the 
anganyika Legislative Council, where the 
ied, Africans have been given representation on 
he "unofficial" (i.e. mainly advisory) side 
ing pf the body on a basis of "parity." Parity 
Pe eans one European and one Asian for each 
rican. Altogether there are ten such re- 
resentatives for each race, all are in a 
tion-\ense handpicked, and the entire group of 
thirty is outnumbered by the government-con- 
A trolled majority. 


_ According to Nyerere, the 320-3-1 popula- 
ans: tion ratio is translated into 1-1-1 "parity" 
mush-eyen when it comes to education. Last year, 

, be-he said, the Government split a $9 million 
ns) education tielon in three equal pieces, the 
yika,|same amount going to educate the children of 
- tO the 25,000 Europeans as was set aside for the 
3 Of |children of the 8,000,000 Africans. 


ox Faced with considerations such as these, 
INyerere insists he is seeking, first, some 
basis of hope for the Africans. He consid- 
ers his initial requests for increased (but 
not preponderent) representation of Africans 
in Government, and for universal suffrage in 
election of the non-official minority, to be 
jridiculously mild for a nationalist movement, 
but they have been sufficiently disturbing to 
lcause Governor Twining, 1) to speak darkly 
about the dangers of nationalism to the har- 
monious development of Tanganyika, and 2) to 
initiate what Africans describe as a stan- 

rd colonial tactic of evoking emotions 
among tribal hierarchies by picturing the 

ew nationalism as a threat to their posi- 
tions of authority. 


er 


Nevertheless, Nyerere affirms that most 
Tanganyikars want foreign domination to end 
and he feels that if reforms do not come, 
the people in this at least outwardly peace- 
ful country will begin to feel they have a 
right to cause trouble. "There is no need 
for bitterness in a trust territory. But 
Africans must be given confidence in their 
country ‘and given it now." Otherwise, he 
feels, Government obstinancy could result in 
economic strife and racial difficulties 
which would be unfair to everyone, the Afri- 
can, Asian, and European communities alike. 


It has been a tough job organizing a movement in 
an area so large and diverse and where communications 
are so undeveloped as in Tanganyika, but when Nyerere 
views an audience of fifty or seventy thousand Africans 
waiting to hear him speak, or when he considers the 
world position of colonialism. in 1956, or the interest 
of the UN in his country, he is reasonably certain 
success is but a question of patience and time, 


Many pitfalls await the nationalist leader in 
East Africa, for he may find himself trying all at 
one time to reason with the local Government, pacify 
the non-African minorities, assure those tribal 
authorities whose powers now derive from colonial 
rule, and still maintain support among the skeptical 
African public who are not only more impressed by 
immediate accomplishments than long-range promises 
but are sometimes quick to see "stooge" in any one 
who seems to be working too closely with the Euro- 
pean camp. 

Despite obstacles such as these, Julius Nyerere 
has the makings of a successful statesman, and in 
the fast pace of modern Africa, it may not be over- 
stating the case to suggest that he may sometime 
have the opportunity, and the challenge, of leading 
the tribal amalgum called Tanganyika over the thres- 
hold of self-government, 


He is definitely a man to watch. He may operate 
today out of a little mud-walled office in Dar Es 
Salaam, but his capabilities mark him as a man whose 
influence eventually may carry even beyond the bor- 
ders of his country. Someday, for example, he may 
have a significant say in any decision as to whether, 
in the evolution toward viable nationhood, East Afri- 
ca is to maintain informal ties with Britain, lean 
heavily toward India and Peiping, look to a rich, 
emerging Congo for alliances, turn to the United 
States or pursue some other path, 


Mr. Nyerere has much respect for Nehru, but 
would also like to look to the United States for 
help, and indeed is beginning to find American sym- 
pathy on the Trusteeship Council where the U. S. has 
what amounts to a decisive vote. Nevertheless, 
Nyerere is disappointed in America's reluctance to 
pursue a more positive anti-colonial course in Africa 
and feels it inevitable that emerging new countries 
will develop an affinity with those powers who help 
them emerge rather than those who do not, Africa is 
looking anxiously and hopefully toward the United 
States, Nyerere feels, but he wonders if Americans 
are appraising this factor in its proper dimensions. 
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U.S. Official Sees Trouble 
For Southern Africa; 

Warns America Must Not 

Be "Included in the Rift" 


As world attention focused last month on 
the Anglo-French armed attack against Egypt, 
important American voices began to re-exam- 
ine the less-publicised colonial situations 
in the continent south of the Sahara. 


A staff report prepared for the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the United States 
Senate observed that Airica is coming "well 
within the sphere of contemporary interna- 
tional relations and into the forefront of 
great power strategic calculations." 


And Mr. Mason Sears, United States Repre- 
sentative on the United Nations Trusteeship 
Council, asserted in a speech in Washington 
that "Africa has become the ‘key continent’ 
of the world." If Africa should go Commun- 
ist or otherwise hostile to the West, "the 
United States would be outflanked by enemies, 
Mr. Sears added. 


Then, with surprising candor for an offi- 
cial American spokeman, he proceeded to 
sound a warning in regard to the Union of 
South Africa, declaring: 


1) "South Africa is a beautiful country 
and produces enormous wealth against a back~ 
ground of plentiful and cheap African labor, 


2) The Africaners hold "absolute politi- 
cal power" through their Nationalist Party, 
which attempts to erect higher and higher 
barriers between the races, 


3) With the African majority denied a 
proportionate share of the good things of 
life the country produces, the Government's 
segregation program seems to be in for in- 
creasing trouble. 


As tribal reserves deteriorate, as Afri- 
cans flood into slum areas outside the cities 
in search of work and food, as resistance to 
white rule is encouraged by the example of 
free African nations to the north, how, ask- 
ed Sears, will the Africans react? 


One answer, Sears noted rather ominously, 
was suggested by Prime Minister Strijdom ~ 
himself in May of this year. The fate of 


the country, said Strijdom, will be decided 
in the next 25 years, and the white minor- 
ity must be "ready to sacrifice our lives 
in the struggle for South Africa." 


Sears spoke before the National Council 


of Negro Women in Washington. In his 
strange American diplomatic role, Sears re- 
ports to State Department's Office of Depen- 
dent Areas rather than the cautious Africa 
division, making it difficult to assess how 
much solid backing his comments have in the 
offices where Africa policy is primarily 
made. Nevertheless, it can hardly be doubt- 
ed that his remarks point out the facts of 
African life that must be taken into consid- 
eration as future American policy unfolds. 


The two great conflicting forces in Afri- 
ca, Sears declared, are 1) the emergence of 
new independent nations all over North and 
West Africa, and the 2) "struggle of Euro- 
pean settlers in East and South Africa to 
retain present position of supremacy in the 
face of huge African minorities." Warned 
Sears: "These two opposing forces are grad- 
ually closing in on each other like the 
steel jaws of a vise which means something 
has got to give way or be crushed in the 
process." 


Sears singled out South Africa (where, 
it might be added, no less than 160 America 
businesses have established a firm foothold), 
Kenya and the Rhodesias as the problem areas 
around which the future of race relations in 
Africa will revolve. In the Rhodesias, des- 
pite the enormous contribution of Europeans 
to Africa well-being, the American official 
said a prime cause of unrest, particularly 
in the great copper belt of Northern Rhode- 
sia, is the industrial color bar (enforced 
by the European miners rather than the cop- 
per companies) which results in what has 
been described as a "violent contrast" be- 
tween European and African wage levels. 


He outlined American policy for these 
troubled areas as follows: 


1) We must do all we can to help keep 
the races together. 


2) If however it develops that there is 
going to be a deterioration in relations 
“Americans must not be mistakenly included 
in the rift." 


3) We should maintain a non-partisan 
(Continued on page 6) 
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"Because we took the position we did (against British-French inter- 
yention in Egypt), the peoples of Africa and Asia know now that we walk with 

: them as moral equals, that we do not have one standard of law for the West and 
1- pne for the East. They know, too, that the United States has no illusions about 
the "white man's burden" or "white supremacy."... In an atomic age there is no 


7 pan for military aggression, colonial exploitation or power materialism. ." 
> --Richard M. Nixon 
r= "Now that Tunisia, Morocco, and the Sudan have been admitted to the 


mited Nations the Afro-Asian group of countries comprises a third of its mem- 
i- ership..they can now..in certain cases--control the United Nations Assembly.. 
f they decide as a group to vote with the nine Communist powers any measure 
roposed by the non-Communists can no longer command a two-thirds majority. To 
; old such a power of veto is a tremendous responsibility, and the future of the 
mited Nations depends largely on how they wield it.." 
--Manchester Guardian 


"If the Atlantic alliance is to remain the bedrock of American foreign 
olicy, as it assuredly must, then there is a challenge to the United States to 
i- ork through the alliance to bring a wider and swifter acknowledgment of the 
spirations of awakening peoples. In the present inflamed circumstances this 
ill be difficult, but it is imperative if the alliance is to be a realistic 
instrument. The only "colonial' police which can succeed is one of orderly 
respect for the freely spoken wishes of the colonial peoples themselves." 

--Washington Post and Times Herald 


an. "It is no coincidence that in colonies generally you find a) an illi- 
d), beracy rate of 90 per cent, b) never a democratic form of government but always 
aS a minority of Europeans exploiting the country with police powers, c) raw mater- 
in als being taken out of the country, manufactured and sent back as products, 

= naking in a rich land a poor people. To make progress, a country must be free 

s pa and not vice-versa. Independence opens the door for reconstruction..." 

1 --Dr. Mahdi Ben-Aboud, Moroccan Ambassador to the United States 


. "Behind the rejoicing of the people and the parading of the new Moro- 
can Army in Casablanca today (Nov. 17, first anniversary of the restoration of 
- ultan Mohammed V) was the dark shadow of economic stagnation..Between May 1 
nd Sept. 30, 28, 243,000,000 more francs left the country than came into it. 
e figure is the equivalent of $80,000,000.., and is attributed in great part 
o the flight of capital." 
--New York Times dispatch, 18 Nov. 1956 


"Tunisia, like Morocco, is edging up to the United States and it is 
ncreasingly evident that Washington is in a receptive mood. French influence 
s waning perceptibly as Tunisian relations with the United States moves closer. 
switch of alliances is now held to be probable. The consequences would be far- 
reaching in North Africa and France..." 


"French and United States observers, as well as Moroccans, interpret 
~e news from Washington and the United Nations as indicating United States 
larm over the 'vacuum' created by declining French influence and prestige in 
this part of the world..." 

| --New York Times dispatches , 27 Nov. 1956 


| 
profoundly aware that in the world we can.claim the trust 
of people across Africa and Asia only as we ourselves 


Minerals May Transform 
Bechuanaland into 
Rich, Black State; 
Counterbalance Seen 

To White Supremacy 


of the area. 


(Continued from page 4) 


position in any conflict, except to make it 
known that we always stand on the principle 
of government by consent. 


4) We must urgently develop and maintain 
new points of friendly contact between the 
African and American people. 


The Senate Foreign Relations subcommittee 
staff report, dealing chiefly with African 
economics, made the point that American 
assistance to underdeveloped areas "does not 
stem from precisely the same considerations 
as those prominent in the African develop- 
ment programs of the European powers." 


The report noted in effect that the Ameri- 
can approach was one of aiding the develop- 
ment of countries in evolution in order to 
foster favorable relations, while the Euro- 
pean pcewers, with some exceptions, tend to 
design their colonial development programs 
with a view to improving their "own econo- 
mic welfare." 


The report indicated the many difficul- 
ties of economic development. in Africa and 
pointed to the need for frequent reappraisal 
of both methods and results, especially in 
respect to the shaping of attitudes of Afri- 
can peoples as they are raised to the level 
of participation in the affairs of a divided 
world. 


What the report did not tackle was the 
fear of European countries over what will 
happen to their precarious economies when 
they lose control over Africa, which many 
observers feel they surely will, and what 
role the U. S. might play, if any, in easing 
the strain as their political, and economic 
relations with Africa shift. Peaceful solu- 
tion of this problem may affect the shaping 
of attitudes in Africa as much as any 
other factor. 


‘IN SOUTHERN AFRICA, where rising African 
leadership commonly is suppressed, absorbed 
or otherwise neutralized in European machi-- 
nations to stay on top, a surprising new 
development is slowly coming to light which 
could have striking implications for much 


This is the interesting, but still very 
speculative, possibility that the vast arid 
wasteland of Bechuanaland may be on the way 
of becoming a financially independent, Afri- 
can-run state, jutting like a defiant fist 
into the Union of South Africa, and exert- | 
ing perhaps no less influence on the adjoin- 
ing Rhodesias. 


Southern Africa political and economic 
interests are currently looking closely at 
Bechuanaland as the real story begins to 
unfold as to why former chief Seretse Khama 
was allowed to return there this fall follow- 
ing his six year exile in London for marry- 
ing a white girl. 


Reason for the return is now said to be 
minerals. Seretse Khama's Bamangwato tribe- 
men, it is reported, held out for their for- 
mer chief's return before agreeing to grant 
mining concessions. Now, concessions are 
being negotiated with the Oppenheimer mining 
interests in South Africa, and there is talk 
of a new "Copperbelt" coming into being. 


What strings the Bamangwato are attaching is gygs' 
not yet clear, but one of the tribesmen has _  gy77; 
been quoted as saying he was hopeful the de- fran 
velopment would bring complete economic in- 
dependence and remove for all time the threat 
of Bechuanaland being incorporated into the A! 
Union of South Africa. arsl 
Bechuanaland is a British Protectorate eee 
and has no coherent white settlement, and This 
the possibility of the Bamangwato agreeing 
to allow South African white supremacists to Al 
come in and develop their territory is be- lad j 


lieved to be slim. One magazine predicted hied 
development of a modern political systen, thilc 
with Seretse Khama, now denied the chieftain- ville 
ship, assuming an even more fruitful role as her c 
parliamentarian. 


Fr 

LIBERIA DECORATES HENRY FORD II folly 
@ Liberia bestowed the Star of Africa, one of its rld 
highest decorations, on Henry Ford II last month for eive 
his "contribution to human welfare and his interesi dp 


in Liberia." Government officials and heads of Fire- uca 


stone, Goodrich, Liberia Mining and other leading © icke 
corporations with interests in Liberia attended the 
ceremonies in Washington, _ 
@ The National Planning Association has prepared 1s 
a report analysing the operations of Firestone Tire ssi 
ahd Rubber Company in Liberia. Copies of the case war 


study are available at the NPA offices, 1606 New throu 
Hampshire Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. $1 each. 
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Edwards, the Siwundhlas and friends.... 


GUESTS COME FROM AFRICA, 
COLLEGE ASSURED AS 'THIS IS YOUR LIFE' 
FEATURES AFRICAN GIRL 


HOLLYWOOD--The financial problems of 
African girl from Nyasaland, under scho- 
arship consideration by the IAAR, were 
solved dramatically last month when she be- 
tame Ralph Edwards' surprise guest on the 
'This Is Your Life" program over NBC-TV. 


‘to ~—- Alice Princess Siwundhla, 28 years old, 

. tad just arrived in this country, accompa- 

i tied by her husband, Hulme, and their two 
thildren to attend Gakwood College in Hunts- 

ain- ville, Alabama. As a result of the program, 

as her college finances are assured. 


Friends and relatives were flown to 
follywood from Africa and other parts of the 
yorld. . Mrs. Siwundhla and her husband re- 
eived gifts of gold watches, a movie camera 

d projector, funds totalling $3,500 for 
ucation and living expenses, and return 
ickets to Africa on TWA. E.R. Squibbs & 
ns agreed to provide $6,000 worth of medi- 

1 supplies to the Hospital at Malamulo 

ssion where Mrs. Siwundhla attended school. 
: wards is also sending the couple on a tour 

rough America. ' 
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STRIJDOM GOVERNMENT BOLTS UN, 
TIGHTENS SECURITY IN MASS TREASON ARRESTS 


Stunned South Africans watched for 
further developments this month following 
the mass arrest of 140 key opponents to 
white supremacy government. Government 
security police routed most of the accused 
from their beds in dramatic predawn raids 
and ferried them from various parts of the 


-country to Johannesburg by military airlift. 


All were accused of treason and now await 
trial. 


The Strijdom government jailed a white 
member of parliament and a number of top 
African nationalists, invoking the decep- 
tively labeled Suppression of Communism Act 
and other internal security laws adopted in 
recent years to facilitate the imposition of 
racial "apartheid." 


Those arrested included Prof. Z.K. Matt- 
hews, one of South Africa's leading African 
intellectuals, Rev. Douglas C. Thompson of 
the Methodist Church of South Africa, and 
top officials of African, Indian and mixed 
blood political groups. 


Legal action is expected to result in 
considerable public confusion because of the 
government's power to apply the Communist 
label to any elements which tend to disturb 
existing political arrangements. Although 
Communism is believed to have made greater 
headway among Africans in South Africa than 
anywhere else south of the Sahara, Govern- 
ment failure to differentiate between a 
"Communist plot" and legitimate aspirations 
makes the Communist factor difficult to view 
in useful perspective. 


In other developments: 


e South Africa withdrew all but a skeleton 
representation from the United Nations last 
month in protest over what she considered 
to be interference in her internal affairs. 
The move came after the General Assembly 
voted to consider two items related to the 
race question: treatment of Indians in the 
Union and conflicts arising out of apartheid. 


e Jacobus G.N. Strauss, the man who succeed- 
ed Jan Christian Smutts as opposition leader 
against the Nationalist Government, was dis- 
placed as head of the United Party last 
month, partly because of poor health. His 
successor is Sir de Villiers Graaff, party 
leader in the Cape Province. Next general 
election will be in 1958. 
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"THE PRESS IN AFRICA," a major survey of 
newspaper publication in every country in 
Africa except Egypt, is due to be released 
this month by Ruth Sloan Associates in 
Washington, D.C. The survey charts circu- 
lation, editing and political orientation 
of each newspaper throughout the continent 
and is believed to be the first of its 
scope ever published. Accompanying text 
covers the development of the press in each 
country, with comment on effectiveness and 
handicaps encountered. Advance orders for 
the 95 page hard cover 85 x 11 volume may 
be placed with Ruth Sloan Associates, 4200 
Cathedral Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Price: $7.50 


CRAMPED TREASURE-LADEN quarters of the 
UNIVERSITY PLACE BOOKSHOP, New York City, 
have for some time offered the widest se- 
lection Africana available for purchase. 
Catalog No.100 lists over 2500 books on 
Africa now on the shelves at 69 University 
Place, and is available on request. 


THIRTY-FIVE THOUSAND chickens, 70 goats, 
248 cattle, 3 bulls and 4 hogs have been 
packed off to experimental farms, agricul- 
ture colleges and missions in Africa by an 
American interfaith relief organization. 
Heifer Project, Inc., of New Windsor, Mary- 
land, is sending the livestock and poultry 
to Angola, Egypt, Ethiopia, Liberia and 
Sierra Leone on behalf of 15 participating 
church groups. Donated by American farmers, 
women's clubs, schools and 4-H clubs, the 
animals are being bred with native stock 
and used in training programs sponsored by 
government and private organizations abroad. 
Offspring are distributed to individual 
African farmers who agree to share the next 
generation with a needy neighbor. Incor- 
porated in 1953 as a non-profit program 
Heifer Project works in close conjunction 
with the Church of the Brethern and other 
members of the World Council of Churches. 
Eastern Regional Representative Robert 
Zigler presides over operational headquart- 
ers in Maryland. Executive Secretary Thur] 


Metzger has offices in North Manchester,Ind. 


THOSE AWFUL SAVAGES 


"If Uncle Sam is seriously wooing African opinion in 
the global struggle for men's allegiance, his signals aren't 
coming through too clearly." 

That's the conclusion of a recent Associated Press sur- 
vey which queried representative African leaders across the 
continent. U. S. Middle East policy is being watched close- 
ly for clues to American feelings about colonialism, it was 
reported. On the other hand, a lot of Africans don't know 
the United States exists. 

An African housewife in Uganda, who had seen some 
movies, offered this assessment: "The Americans must be a 
cruel and savage tribe. Always fighting, always shooting 
each other with guns. They make love in public, too. No 
cultured people would do that." 


BELGIAN CONGO'S first pyrethrum extraction plant at Bukaw has 
started production. It can extract pyrethrins for U. S. insec- 
ticides at the rate of 2,700,000 pounds of flowers a year. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA has relaxed controls for 1957 to permit: 
imports of 4,000 passenger cars and another bl million worth of 
consumer goods for firms which have boomed since 1948. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION has advised the Portu- 
guese government to use a $600,000 credit by the Export-Import 
Bank at Washington to build a slaughtering and meat packing 
plant in southern Angola near a new hydroelectric dam. 


RHODESIA-NYASALAND imports from the United States in the first 
half of 1956 totaled $13,283,000, an increase of $4,480,000 

over first half 1955. Exports to the U.S. fell to $18.5 million 
from $27 million as copper ebbed. 


A NEW SLAUGHTER PLANT at Lusaka, Northern Rhodesia, for 800 hogs 
a week is not expected to reduce imports of tallow from the U.S. 
which totaled 5,030,000 pounds in 1955. 


ETHIOPIA'S PRIMARY ROADS, totaling 4,725 kilometers, had an 
average of 85.5 vehicles per kilometer in 1955 compared with 
59 vehicles in 1953. New buses produced the increase. 


SWAZILAND may have reserves of 45 million tons of high-grade 
iron ore and rich deposits of coal, current drillings show. 


AFRICA, which normally accounts for one-fourth of world peanut 
production, estimates the 1956 crop at 3,122,000 short tons 
compared with 1955's record of 3,367,000 tons. 


THE INSTITUTE OF AFRICAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


1234 TWENTIETH STREET, NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


AFRICA SPECIAL REPORT is published twice monthly by the 
Institute of African American Relations and is obtainable on 
-request without charge. The !AAR is a private. non-profit 
organization incorporated under the laws of the District of 
Columbia. 


Board of Directors: Dr. Horace Mann Bond, President of Lincoln 
University; Chester Bowles, noted American statesman and former 
United States Ambassador to India; Lansdell K. Christie, President 
of the Liberia Mining Company; Judge Edward R. Dudley, former 
United States Ambassador to Liberia; John 8. George, ex-officio; 
William L. Hansberry, Professor of History, Howard University: 
Harold K. Hochschild, Chairman of the Board of the American 
Metal Company; Dr. Emory Ross, noted missionary and consultant 
4 on Africa; E. Ladd Thurston, Washington Attorney. 


Executive Staff: John B. George, Director; E. Jefferson Murphy, 
Programs; Robert C. Keith, Publications. 
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Student Membership $! 
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